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The Children’s Newspaper, Week Ending December 11,1943 

Food, Work, Homes 


'T’he King, when he opened Parliament, laid 
A due emphasis on the Prime Minister’s 
pronouncement that the Government’s task 
for the years immediately following the war . 
will be to find food, work, and homes for all. 
If all that was assured permanently to 
men then life would take on a different face 
and the colour of the workaday world 
would change for millions of people. - ' 

Something of this hope of food, work, and 
homes for all is laid deep in the human heart. 
It is there unexpressed and cherished. It 
has lain at the back of all revolutions and has 
inspired all rebels against the settled order of 
man’s life. Prophet and seer, poet and 
dreamer who have cared for the people 
have hoped for the day when the common 
man would be able to claim food, work, 
and a home for himself. 

It is on a basis of such hope that we may 
dare to take Mr Churchill’s words as a 
guide to action. For out of hope action is 
born. And it is action that men desire. 

No more in our land must we be con¬ 
demned to see the long, patient queues of 
unemployed. The pinched faces and tattered 
clothes belong to old and sadder days when 
man had not learned how to manage his 
affairs with care for the other man. The 
dread experience of war has brought us 
through that day which for many, was worse 
than war itself. There can.be no looking 
back there. The voices of the prophet 
and the statesman join here with all the 
ardent desires of the common man and 
together they ask for action that food, work, 
and-homes may be within the reach of all. 

Hope of Happiness , 

That this is now possible is the confident 
belief of millions. It is in the heart of the 
. soldier as »he battles with weather and 
mountains in Italy ; it maintains the hope 
of the men who fly the skies and sweep the 
seas. It is a belief in a future of happiness 
here on earth which buoys the hopes of many 
lonely women who wait for their men to 
return. Hopes are flying high among the 
people, and the parade of war has shown 
that among us are the brains and talent to 
see that, hopes may be translated into bread 
without begging for it, work without the 
constant fear of losing it, and a home of 
which a man may be proud. 

■yHESE are the intimate things which make 
life. The ordinary men are not those 
who attempt to climb Everest, explore 
Africa, reach the North Pole, or discover 
the unknown horizons of science and 
mathematics. The back garden is their 
world, and the little street is the avenue to 
adventure. It is the welcome home at 
evening and the smile of a child as he greets 
his father which are the rich, satisfying prizes 
for most men. Here are the golden gates of 
adventure and the wide and starry skies of 
romance. To enter those gates and to see 
those skies is a legitimate dream. But the 
dream can be true and it can be here and now. 

Romance, colour, and adventure then lie 
ready for the taking. They will come in the 
making of homes, in the growing of food, and 
in the provision of work. None of these will 
be handed out free- of charge. To create a 
lazy nation would be a deplorable result of- 
years of. “ blood, toil, and sweat.” The 
same energy and dedication are needed for the 
new resolve. They cannot be got without it. 


What the ordinary tnan expects from his 
leaders is not free gifts or easy promises. 
He requires direction, stimulus, and chal¬ 
lenge. We may, if we will, put into our 
public life in Britain the zest of a crusade, 
when with banners flying we set out to 
accomplish great deeds in the name of all 
the people. We need to put ‘‘food, work, 
home” in a large and spacious setting which 
will provide challenge and inspiration. With¬ 
out that our attainment of thern may not be 
half so rich and romantic. 

A New Crusade 

Co-operation of the individual citizen 
and the state will be needed to reach the 
great ideal of food, work, and homes for all. 
In the same way that the aims of the war 
period were brought home to individual men 
so that they gave of themselves and their 
substance, so must the new campaign be 
treated. A new soldiery will be required, 
as fit and active as the soldiery which has 
brought' victory out of the jaws of defeat. 
It will be a citizen-soldiery which will march 
to the conquest of peaceful things. It will 
storm all our evil citadels of doubt and 
opposition/ It will sweep away those who 
say “ we cannot afford it ” just now. 

Food, work, homes ! Most men will 
enlist in this crusade not for their own 
selfish sakes, but for the sake of their children 
and the generations yet unborn. No great 
crusade ever yet succeeded which was born 
in the lap of selfishness. 

J\Jo more must insanitary houses crowd in 
cities with back-to-back houses. No 
more must the street only be the playground 
of young feet and active bodies. Houses 
with gardens, houses with adjacent ^playing 
fields. We have known how to make vast 
aerodromes in a few weeks and how to 
create munition factories in lightning time. 
Let us now dedicate this same high resolve 
to the provision of houses which shall be 
real homes with space to breathe and room 
in which to stretch and laugh. 

No more shall there be a race of pinched 
children with starved white faces in the 
streets of the big cities. We have known 
how to feed a whole nation in war days and 
keep it healthy and fit. We must transfer 
the same technique and the same knowledge 
to the process of feeding families in the post¬ 
war world. Let us take the lessons of war 
and make them the guiding plans of peace. 
In that way we can bring light out of darkness. 

Action Follows Vision 

This is not the first time that the British 
people have stood at the beginning of a great 
crusade. There have been other moments 
from which the vision has receded and the 
desire for new and better days has faded. 
But never before, perhaps, have so many 
dreamed and hoped and also determined to 
act. If leadership is there the people will 
follow ; if a plan is there the people will 
give their minds and hearts to it. 

pooD, work, and homes ! Mr Churchill 
spoke prophetically and in the true strain 
of the reformer.- He, as no one else, has his 
hand on the pulse of the people. Great 
things may be done under leadership inspired 
with this vision and with the energy to 
translate vision into action. It is what the 
people expect - of leadership, and it is the 
kind of leadership they will follow. 
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FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 



How to Climb a Tree 

Belgian Commandos in training somewhere in North 
Africa using a rope to help, in climbing a tree 


Filming a Fly 


P]ven in our Britain the 
common house-fly can be 
trouble enough, and in the South 
of Europe his bites can be felt. 
But the flies of hotter regions 
present even more serious pro¬ 
blems, one of the worst being the 
tsetse fly, and a film is being 
made to help in the war against 
this deadly enemy of mankind. 

Fifteen species of the tsetse fly 
are known in tropical Africa. 
They vary a good deal in size, 
and when their wings are closed 
look very much like our common 
house-flies. Some bigger species 
are half an inch long. The mouth 
of the tsetse is a piercing and 
sucking instrument of formidable 
character. The female, fly retains 
its eggs until the maggots are 
nearly full fed, when the grubs 
are deposited singly and bury 
themselves for pupation. One 
species called Glossina Palpalis 
transmits the germs of the* 
terrible disease known as sleeping 
sickness, prevalent in Tan-' 
ganyika (three-quarters of which 
is infested by the tsetse fly), in 
Rhodesia, Uganda, the Congo, 
and on the West Coast and 
other parts of Africa. The para¬ 
site of sleeping sickness is found 


in antelopes and other animals 
including domestic dogs. 

It is hoped that the film, over 
which much time has been spent, 
will help in the campaign to 
spread knowledge of the tsetse 
fly and how to fight it. The fact 
that 20 years of research has 
been spent upon this insect helps 
us to realise what a serious 
plague it is. - 

Figures of Destiny! 

A friend of the C N sends us 
these strange figures—more inter¬ 
esting •perhaps than prophetic. 

Roosevelt. Born 1882, took 
office 1933, years in office 10, 
present age 61; total 3886. 

Churchill. Born 1874, took 
office 1940, years in office 3, age 
69; total 3886. 

Stalin. Bom 1379, took office 
1924, years in office 19, age 64; 
total 3888. 

Hitler. Born 1889, took office 
1933, years in office 10, age 54; 
total 3886. 

Mussolini. Born 1883, took 
office 1922, years in office 21, age 
60; total 3886. 

Divide the total by 2 and the 
answer is—1943! 
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A Memory Haunting 
the Germans 

rpROM Nazi military broadcasts we know that the Germans 
^ greatly fear the third Russian winter. It is an icy dagger 
pointed at their heart. Having lost one big town after another, 
each an important base and a place of refuge for hard-pressed 
armies, the outlook for the Germans in Russia is indeed grim.- 


a negro boy utf/e News Ree/s 


The German leaders cannot 
but draw comparisons between 
their plight and that of Napoleon 
and his Grand Army in the 
winter retreat of 1812. 

Contrary to general supposi¬ 
tion it was not only the 
weather that ruined Napoleon. 
Throughout October conditions 
were genial, like those at Fon¬ 
tainebleau in September, as he 
wrote. The first snow did not 
fall until November 6 and after 
that came a return of milder 
temperatures. Napoleon had to 
return by the route that he had 
'! scorched ” on his triumphal 
march to Moscow, and starvation 
among his troops - aided the per¬ 
sistent attacks made upon him 
by the Russians. 

Never until then htid there 
been a more grandiose 'plan of 
•conquest. When, however, re¬ 
verses came, deficiencies in 
scheming became everywhere 
apparent. At the re-crossing 
of the Dnieper the horses 
slipped and fell in droves ; 
no one had thought to pro¬ 
vide implements for roughing 
their shoes so that they could 
stand on the frozen banks. 
Cossack officers, active with their 
men then as they are against the 
Germans today, said to an 
English soldier, “God has made 
Napoleon forget that there was 
a winter here! ” 

Today we have in mind the 
difficulty of bridging Italian 
rivers. Napoleon had the vaster 
rivers of Russia to face. At the 


flooded Beresina it was dis¬ 
covered that all the pontoons had 
been burned after the crossing of 
the Dnieper. The one bridge 
over the river had been destroyed 
by the Russians. French engi¬ 
neers had to work neck-deep in 
the icy waters to get rough-and- 
ready bridges thrown. over the 
river, and many perished of cold 
during the.operation. 

In the end, of the proud army 
of 600,000 men who had crossed 
the Niemen for the conquest, 
there returned only 20,000 
phantoms, without arms, ragged, 
frost-bitten, and starving. The 
rest were dead or prisoners. The 
Germans cannot experience a 
fate so grim as that, but the 
mere memory of the destruction 
of that great Napoleonic army 
haunts the minds of men fight¬ 
ing and retreating in *the same 
wide and melancholy areas. 

It cannot add to their peace 
of mind to know that the 
Germans who then marched in 
the Grand Army died more 
swiftly of cold and famine than 
the French. They may remem¬ 
ber, too, wishing, as from time to 
time they are reported to wish, 
for a separate peace with Russia, 
that Napoleon also cherished a 
similar yearning when disaster 
was upon him. He sought peace 
with the Tsar Alexander, but the 
Russian ruler .would hear of no 
terms while an enemy foot still 
pressed his soil. 

Russia saved Europe then; she 
is helping to save Europe now. 


Air Versus Water 


One of the most valuable con¬ 
tributions to the solving of 
our wartime shipping problems is 
the invention of a 52-year-old 
Tynesider, William Lynn Nelson, 
marine superintendent of the 
Eagle Oil and Shipping Com¬ 
pany. 

1 In 1940 Mr Nelson started 
working on ah idea which had 
long been in his mind, the use 
of compressed air for keeping a 
holed ship right way up on the 
surface. In June 1942 the pro¬ 
duct'of his ingenuity was adopted 
by the Ministry of War Trans¬ 
port, and ^t is now compulsory on 
all tankers. 

The principle of the system 
depends on the tremendous 
power of compressed air. An air 
pipe running the full length of 
the ship is connected at both 
ends to compressor pumps. If 
the ship is torpedoed air is 
pumped along the main pipe and 
down secondary pipes fitted at 


suitable points along the main 
line into the damaged compart¬ 
ments. The water is forced out 
and while the pressure is main¬ 
tained there is no danger of 
flooding. 

But this r is not the air-line’s 
only achievement, for it can 
fight fires by pumping up water 
.from the sea,, discharge fuel 
threatened by fire or when un¬ 
loading in dock, steer the ship if 
the steering gear is out of action, 
and even cook meals for the 
crew. A complete air-line unit 
can be fitted in two hours, and it 
is cheap to make, instal, and 
operate. 

The first tanker to carry the 
invention was hit by three 
torpedoes in mid-Atlantic, but 
sailed on 1200 miles to the USA 
and safety. Not only is this great 
invention a triumph over the 
U-boat, it is also a triumph of 
man over the sea, as useful in 
Peace as in War. - 


Paying Our Farmers 


J^ever again will British agri¬ 
culture be allowed to de¬ 
generate, and the country has, 
therefore, to face the fact that it 
will have to pay more for food. 
The Ministry of Agriculture has 
announced the farm prices for 
the new season, showing some in¬ 
creases and some decreases. In 
all it is estimated that there will 
be an increase paid to the 
farmers of £14,000,000 a year, 
which is officially thought suffi¬ 
cient to meet wage increases. 

The milk producers are to re¬ 


ceive another penny a gallon, 
which will cost roundly 
£5,500,000, and there is to be an 
extra 5s per live cwt for fat cows, 
which will bring in £1,000,000. 

On the other hand, the maxim- 
mum price for malting barley 
will be reduced to £5 per quarter, 
which will mean an estimated 
decrease of £5,500,000 a year. 
This reduction will not take place 
until after the next harvest. 
Sugar beet prices remain the 
' same, but the cost of rail freight 
on beet is to be reduced. 


BEHIND THE GUN 

J^ Negro boy waiter, Arthur 
James Goodwin, is among 
the. young heroes of the Ameri¬ 
can forces today. 

A year ago when he joined the 
Navy they put him aboard an 
assault transport as a mess boy 
in the officers’ wardroom. All 
went quietly until the transport 
sailed for an unknown destina¬ 
tion. 

On the way across the Atlantic 
he was made a member of a gun 
crew ' and attended classes in 
plane identification. His know¬ 
ledge of planes caught the atten¬ 
tion of instructors, who were 
. impressed also with his excellent 
sight. So he was . moved from 
an aft-gun to a gun on the bridge. 

His job was difficult because 
friendly planes often became 
mixed up with . enemy planes. 
Transport planes that had* 
carried paratroops inland would 
return during the middle - of an, 
air attack. Spitfires and Beau- 
fighters often dived on enemy 
bombers and fighters. All this 
made it almost impossible for the 
American gunners to keep from 
shooting down friendly planes. 

At times the night sky would 
be full of planes and about the 
only thing the gunners could do 
was to shoot at those dropping 
flares and bombs. It was tough. 

Arthur went through these 
battles calmly. He correctly 
identified the first Focke-Wulf 
190s that bombed the landing 
beaches on Sicily. When Spit¬ 
fires attacked these enemy craft, 
Arthur identified them and pre¬ 
vented his ship from shooting at 
them. 

■ He was the first man aboard to 
identify three German JU 88s 
that roared in to attack the con¬ 
voy. On another occasion he 
prevented the gunners from 
firing at some Mustangs. 

Through it all this country boy 
said the only time he was really 
afraid was when Nazi planes 
dropped three bombs into the 
water one hundred feet from his 
ship. The ship quivered and 
reeled but escaped damage. 

The Stowaway 

A new Zealand flight-officer 
serving in India tells an unusual 
story. On landing at an airport 
after a flight of 1500 miles, he 
asked the ground staff to have 
the steering-gear of the aero¬ 
plane checked, as it did not seem 
to be functioning correctly. The 
mechanic who entered the plane 
found that the interference had 
been caused by a five-foot cobra, 
very active and aggressive. When 
the snake at last decided to 
emerge it met a speedy end. 

Public Benefactor 

Dr W. R. Parker, of Kendal, 
has just passed on in his 90th 
year. It was a practice of his 
life, on hearing of a library or 
public institution in need of 
funds for an extension of its 
work, to offer a sum of money on 
condition that the authority 
raised an equal amount. 

He thus gave away thousands 
of pounds for the benefit of 
future generations of readers and 
students. 

Your C N 

Readers of the Children’s 
Newspaper who have difficulty in 
obtaining regular copies are ad¬ 
vised to place an order with their 
newsagent immediately. 


u n r r a has adopted English as 
its official language, though 
other' languages, particularly 
French and Spanish, will be used 
if necessary. 

American coal mines recently 
achieved their highest weekly 
production for over 16 years— 
12,700,000 tons. The highest 
weekly figure ever recorded in the 
U S A is 14,000,000 tons. 

Tribal chiefs of the Molimand, 
Pathan, tribe have offered Lord 
Wavell 20,000 tribesmen to fight 
with the Allies. - - 

As a memorial to Canadian air¬ 
men who have given their lives, 
the Dominion Government is 
building a new wing as part of 
a plastic . surgery centre of a 
Sussex hospital. 

More than 4000 pilots and 12,000 
other members of air crews have 
qualified under South Africa's air 
training scheme. 

Turkey has suffered another 
violent earthquake which caused 
widespread damage in northern 
Anatolia, about 4000 people losing 
their lives. 

James Ryan of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, rowed four miles out 
into the Atlantic to sell a 500- 
dollar Victory Bond to a lonely 
lighthouse keeper. 

A new open-fire type of grate 
which burns continuously, gives 
off little smoke, and need only be 
cleared of ashes once a week, is 
being worked on by the British 
■ Coal Utilisation Research Associ¬ 
ation. 

Plans are now being made by 
the Youth Hostels Association for 
ramblers and cyclists from 
Britain to visit the United States 
and Russia after, the war. 

Brighton trolly-buses have 
adopted a new device by which 
an illuminated sign with the 
words “bus starting” comes into 
operation the moment the con¬ 
ductor presses the bell. 

About 200,000 volumes perished 
when the Germans deliberately 
burned the Italian Royal Society's 
Library at Naples. 


Swiss rivers are at very low 
level because of drought, and 
electric power is being rigorously 
economised as a result. 

Jhe Freedom of the City of 
Sheffield is to be conferred 
on the York and Lancaster Regi¬ 
ment. 

Alexandra Day. collections 
amounted to £182,000, a record. 

Britain is to spend £605,000,000 
on new aerodromes. 

Forty pitmen working at Ailer- 
ton Bywater Colliery, Leeds, re¬ 
solved to subscribe one penny 
each for every undisturbed night. 
They have now handed over 
£42 to the Lord Mayor of Hull's 
Air Raid Distress Fund. 

Television sets have been intro¬ 
duced into many New York 
. hospitals to enable wounded 
Servicemen as they lie in their 
beds to watch sporting and other 
events happening in different 
parts of the city. 

The G P O has stated that if 
the public would take greater 
care to address their correspond¬ 
ence correctly 5000 hours a week 
-now spent on tracing addresses 
insufficiently filled-in would be 
saved. 

Youth News Reel 

gcouTERS now serving with the 
British forces in Southern 
Arabia have joined the 11th 
Aden Scout Troop, consisting of 
European, Somali, Indian, and 
Arabian Scouts. 

Boy Scouts of Windsor (Ontario) 
recently collected 6000 books in 
one day. 

For the rescue of a little girl 
from a whirlpool Wolf . Cub 
Ronnie Smith has been awarded 
the Royal Humane Society's 
Parchment and the Scout Certi¬ 
ficate for Gallantry; Ronnie is 
one of the youngest holders of 
the Society’s Parchment. 

Trowbridge (Wilts) Scouts help 
to run a monthly Social for local 
blind people. 

More than 72,000 A T C cadets 
have joined the RAF. 


A Reward For Good Citizenship 


Jhe St Mungo Prize for 1943 has 
been awarded to Dr T. J. 
Honeyman, the director of Glas¬ 
gow’s Art Galleries, as the citizen 
who has in the past four years 
done most to make Glasgow 
known, worthily and widely. 

While in charge of Glasgow’s 
Art Galleries, Dr Honeyman has 
done much to make the galleries 
the cultural centre of Glasgow 
life. Many exhibitions of note 
have been held there under his 
wing, and a short time ago thou¬ 
sands flocked towards Kelvin- 
grove to see the Sword of Stalin¬ 


grad. In the wider field of civic 
life, Dr Honeyman has been a. 
great promoter of new enter¬ 
prises, like the Citizens’ Theatre, 
of which the C N has . spoken. 

The £1000 St Mungo Prize was 
presented to the City of Glasgow 
by an anonymous donor, to be 
awarded every three years to the 
person who has done most for the 
advancement of Glasgow in the 
eyes of the world. Owing to the 
'war, however, four years have 
passed since its last award to 
Lord Provost Sir Patrick Dollan. 
its first recipient. 


Fewer Road Youth Service to Stay 


Deaths 


We are glad to record that in 
October the number of road 
deaths showed a fail of about a 
third compared with October of 
1942. 

The October 1942 death record 
was 697, but in October this year 
the number fell to 488; and there 
was also a considerable decrease 
in the number of injured, which 
fell from 13,218 to 10,108. 

We must not be content with 
this position. It is intolerable 
that with so many private cars 
unable to run, or running very 
little, we should still be killing 
people on the roads at the rate of 
nearly 6000 a year in addition to 
many grave cases of disablement. 


Mr Chuter Ede, Parliamentary' 
Secretary to the Board of Educa- j 
tion, has stated that as soon as 
possible after the war all girls 
and boys under 18 years of agfei 
would be expected to attend 
young people’s colleges for not 
less than one day each week. 

The Minister was opening a : 
National Training College for 
officers and N C Os of the Girls’ 
Training Corps when he made 
this statement. He added that 
the youth service has more than; 
fulfilled expectations. ,. 

The truth on this subject, is’ 
that our youth has excellent j 
natural qualities, and the Youth 
Service fulfils the purpose off 
cultivating what we have all t 
along possessed. 
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The warfare in Russia has 
familiarised us with a word 
that was practically meaningless 
to our untravelled fathers. This 
word is steppe, which the 
Russians call stepi, and denotes 
a vast treeless plain, wild and un¬ 
cultivated, peculiar to Asia and 
south-east Europe. 

In north-eastern Europe and 
northern Siberia steppe becomes 
tundra, the Lapp name for im¬ 
mense wastes which,, granted a 
brief brilliant flowering season 
of specialised herbage in the 
short summer, are permanently 
ice-bound in the lower soil levels 
of more northerly reaches. 

North America’s steppes have 
the more romantic - sounding 
name of prairies; those of South 
America are savannas; while in 
South Africa similar areas bear 
the name of karoo, the white ■ 
man’s rendering of the Hottentot 
word kuru, given by the natives 
to hot, dry, treeless lands. 

We have no such vast domains. 
Areas of our own country have 
similar characteristics to the 
steppes, but we are content to 
call such lesser wastes moor, 
heath, marsh, and bog. 

• THE SOCCER 
CAPTAIN 

A C N reader recently heard a 
stalwart British infantryman re¬ 
mark to a group of friends: 

" Well, I cannot at present say 
any more than this : A very des¬ 
perate situation near El Alamein 
was saved, and the enemy routed, 
when a well-known Soccer foot¬ 
ball captain, now a sergeant in a 
crack regiment, called out with 
an enormous voice : ‘ Steady, 

lads. Pull yourselves together and 
we’ll get that goal.’ ” 

ENGLISH IN A WEEK 

English and African soldiers 
are learning each other’s 
language and gaining an insight 
into each other’s character and 
customs under the direction of 
the East African Army Educa¬ 
tional Corps. 

Recent visitors to an Army 
School in Kenya were able' to 
listen to Europeans learning 
Swahili and Africans English, 
and they listened, too, to an 
African instructing East African 
Pioneers in Basic English. His 
students when they arrived knew 
not a single word of English 
between them. After little more 
than a week, however, they were 
able to form and speak simple 
English sentences and answer 
simple questions in English. 


Gun-site Pony 

Gunners defend our shores from many a lonely outpost. Here is a peep at a gun-site 
on lonely Fair Island off the North of Scotland, showing Dolly, the Shetland pony, 
a valuable member of the little community, arriving with stores for the gunners. 


HOME GROWN ORANGES? 

t Although oranges are occa-. 
sionally available most of us 
have missed having a regular 
supply of this luscious fruit. 
But some day we may be able 
to grow oranges in England as 
easily as we now produce apples, 
and make marmalade from the 
fruits of our own gardens. 

In the Far East there grows 
a hardy orange—Citrus trifo- 
liata, which flourishes even 
where the winters are very 
severe. This tree has withstood 
many degrees of frost in Britain, 
and it flowers and bears • 
its oranges freely. The traits 
are small and inclined to taste 
somewhat bitter. 

Plant specialists consider that 
It should be possible to raise a 
hybrid form between the hardy 
plant and one of the kinds 
which bear large sweet fruits. 
This new plant would have all 
the cold-resisting qualities of 
the Citrus trifoliata combined 
with the good qualities of the 
southern forms. 


Dream and Reality 


J^ondon’s plane trees are now 
fantastically bedecked. Their 
huge leaves are gone, but their 
gaunt boughs are crowded with 
the prickly seed-balls peculiar to 
the order. Two onlookers, one 
elderly, the other a toddler of 
some four years, paused the other 
day before one of the trees. “ Oh, 
look, grandma,” cried the child in 
ecstasy, “they’ve been putting 
Christmas decorations on the 
trees! ” 

So pretty a fancy, it might be 
supposed, would occur only to an 
imaginative child, yet something 
far stranger of the kind once 
happened, with immortal history 
for witness. 

When Xerxes, the conquering 
king of Persia, set forth in a 
vain attempt to vanquish Greece 
24 centuries ago, and entered 
Lydia, in Asia Minor, he saw his 
first plane tree. So fascinated 


that,- according to ■ invariably successful, 
he took from his 


was he by its beauty and noble 
proportions that he arrested the 
march of his mighty army in 
order that he might enjoy the 
splendour of the picture the tree 
presented. 

So infatuated with it did the 
king grow 
Herodotus, 
nobles and generals the jewels 
and silken scarves they wore, 
and, adding his own; caused them 
to be hung upon its branches. 
When at last the march was 
resumed, Xerxes left a military 
guard to preserve the tree and its 
treasure of gold and gems and 
riches. To crown all, he had a 
representation of the great plane 
stamped on the gold medal he 
wore. 

The little London boy knew 
nothing of this; his pretty illu¬ 
sion was born of his own voung 
fancy. 


HISTORY ON, 
MEDALS 

An anonymous donor has given 
more than 300 medals commemor¬ 
ating aeronautical events to the 
Royal Aeronautical Society. The 
earliest is dated 1714, the latest 
1941, and the collection includes 
medals of the first balloon ascent 
of the Montgolfier Brothers in 
1783, the first cross-Channel 
flight of Louis Bleriot in 1909, and 
a portrait <jf Amelia Earhart, the 
famous American who flew .the 
Atlantic solo in 1932 and lost her 
life in a round-the-world flight 
in 1937. 

NEW BLOOD SUBSTITUTE 

Thousands of men and women 
have been glad to give their 
blood to save the lives of our 
fighting men. 

It is now stated that Dr N. B. 
Taylor, of Toronto University, is 
working to develop a solution of 
isinglass which may be used as a 
substitute for blood transfusion. 
It has been known for some time 
that when blood is lost it need 
not be replaced immediately by a 
blood transfusion. If the substi¬ 
tute maintains the blood pressure 
and volume arid remains in the 
system only until Nature has re¬ 
stored the volume and pressure 
to normal, results are satis¬ 
factory. 

■ It now appears that isinglass 
fulfils these requirements, and 
experiments in its use have been 


THE COLONIES GROW 
MORE FOOD 

A grow-more-rice campaign to 
help make Jamaica self-support¬ 
ing in food is proving'so success¬ 
ful that the island is now asking 
for more milling machinery to 
deal with the crop. ■ 

In the West Indies and in all 
parts,of the Colonial Empire the 
people are doing their utmost to 
increase foed production, and the 
people of British Guiana, for 
example, are now able to fill their 
own rice needs and also to send 
supplies to Trinidad and other 
West Indian islands. 

The people of West Africa are 
not only growing food for them¬ 
selves, but are also producing 
large quantities of palm kernels 
and groundnuts (known to us as 
peanuts), and it is largely due to 
these efforts that our soap and 
margarine rations are. kept at 
their present level. Thus do the 
Colonies lend a helping hand. 


^ymT discussions our .Service 
men'have abroad! A London 
soldier recently cabled home to 
the London Transport Board for 
support of his disputed statement 
that up to the end of the 1914-18 
war London trams drew trailer- 
trams behind them. The official 
answer was—yes. - 

Tram drawing tram through 
London streets certainly did look ' 
curious until we grew accustomed 
to the sight, but a C N grown-up 
recalls sights more curious still. 
He remembers trams on the route 
from Westminster Bridge to 
Brixton being served by mules— 
three small ones yoked abreast 
when two big mules per tram 
were not available or desirable. 

When horses came into regular 
use the cars were drawn by these 
animals as far as Kennington. 
There, within hail of the famous 
Oval, the horses were detached, 
an underground cable drew the 
vehicle to Streatham and back 
again, when the horses resumed 
haulage and took it on to town. 
After that came electricity, before 
petrol buses were in use, or trol¬ 
ly-buses dreamed of. 

JAM FROM 
POWDERED FRUIT 

Scientists at Long Ashton Re¬ 
search Station have produced a 
powder from plum puree to make 
jam. Products are already being 
prepared by a firm of preserve- 
makers from these samples. 

Less than three-ounces of this 
powder will make two pounds of 
jam with the normal quantity of 
sugar, and housewives will be able 
to make up stoall quantities of 
jam as they need it—a boon to 
the small house where storage 
room is scarce. 

A DELICATE OPERATION 

A delicate operation has been 
performed on a seven months’ 
old baby named Jean. Shortly 
after she was born it was found 
that the bones of her head had 
closed up too quickly, preventing 
the normal expansion of her 
brain. 

At the Hospital for Sick Chil¬ 
dren, Great Ormond Street, 
London, in order to give Jean 
the chances of an ordinary child, 
sections of her head were opened 
to allow the brain to expand- 
This operation, one that had 
never been previously done in 
Britain, proved successful, and 
Jean has made history in the 
British medical world. . 


A Very Late Arrival 


Further news.of Dr ^Taylor’s 
work will be awaited with 
interest. 

SOAP SUNDAY 

- A special' Soap Sunday was 
held at a Congregational church 
in Northampton recently. The 
minister had received so many 
requests from the troops for 
tablets of soap that he arranged 
this . service, requesting everyone 
who attended to drop a tablet of 
soap in a box. These tablets were 
included in parcels of Christmas 
comforts ‘for church members 
serving in the Forces. 


'yy'niLE the North African cam¬ 
paign was being fought the 
British airmen had a little joke 
which they called The Late 
Arrivals Club. Those who quali¬ 
fied for membership were the 
flying men who crashed, baled 
out, or made forced landings in 
the desert and made their way on 
fqot through the enemy’s lines to 
the Eighth Army’s front, eventu¬ 
ally returning to their bases long 
. after being posted as missing. 

Often they endured terrible 
hardships, but it was characteris¬ 
tic of the gay spirits of these 
gallant men that they . could 
laugh at the irony of setting off 
cn the wings of the wind and 
painfully trudging back on foot. 

If the club is still in existence, 
there seems to be another candi¬ 
date for membership in Italy. 
Sergeant William White of the 
Royal Australian Air Force has 
an excellent claim to be the latest. 
Late Arrival. 

In August 1941 he was a mem¬ 


ber of the crew of a Sunderland 
flying-boat on patrol off Tobruk 
when an enemy submarine was 
sighted. The plane attacked with 
bombs and depth charges, but the 
submarine opened fire. The air¬ 
craft was hit, and it crashed into 
the sea. The submarine, an 
Italian vessel, picked up the sur¬ 
vivors, but soon had to dive when 
British destroyers appeared and 
began to drop depth charges. 
For 20 hours they had to stay on 
the sea-bed. . 

Five days later the prisoners 
were landed at Taranto and sent 
to a camp near Rome. 

After Italy's surrender Sergeant. 
White escaped from the prison 
• camp, changed his uniform for 
an old suit of civilian clothes, 
walked over 100 miles in 16 days, 
passed through the German lines, 
and at last came upon an ad¬ 
vanced patrol of the Eighth 
Army, the same army that he 
had last seen more than two 
. years ago in the Libyan Desert. 


and Karoo 


Trams by Mule 


and Cable 
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BIG-FAMILY HOUSES 

Qir. William Beveridge, in 
praising the LCC rebuilding 
plan as a magnificent piece of 
work, put the question, “ Is it 
sufficiently revolutionary and 
Utopian ? ” He said : 

I do not believe people necessarily 
want to live in London, but they must 
live where their industry is. It is 
difficult to decide between flats and 
cottages. I think we must build 
some of each. 

The point is: Can flats' cater 
sufficiently for perambulators and 
can they obviate noise ? Of course, 
the two go together. 

If you want the British race to 
continue you want to cater for three, 
four, or five child families. 

Sir William Beveridge has the 
sense to recognise, we may add, 
that while insurance against in¬ 
security is important, it is far 
more important to keep our 
great population in good employ¬ 
ment, making the most of its 
opportunities. 

© 

Pies For the People 

TTie Women’s Voluntary Ser¬ 
vice has done so well with 
the Ministry of Food’s rural pic 
scheme that it has been an¬ 
nounced in Parliament that 
1,114,000 of the pies‘are " dis¬ 
tributed every week. No fewer 
than 3350 villages take them and 
they seem to be very popular. 

We earnestly hope that some 
at least of these excellent war 
schemes will live on after the war. 
We are only just beginning to 
learn how much can be done by 
public co-operation. 

' © 

Thank You, Brazil 

Qwing, no doubt, to the strict 
rationing of tea, the con¬ 
sumption of coffee has increased 
during the war, so that our 
stocks have fallen. Therefore, 
the Ministry of Food has bought 
from the Brazilian Government 
5633 tons of coffee. It is a 
pleasure to be able to add that 
the Brazilian Government has 
also given us 1690 tons of coffee. 

We will certainly drink their 
health in their splendid beverage. 


What 

WTh vt for ? A simple question 
. and oftpn asked casually ; 
but it is a question which can 
give purpose, and meaning, and 
direction to the business or 
journey of life. 

We are scholars in schools ; 
students at universities and 
colleges ; we learn a trade, or 
are articled to a profession. We 
study for examinations, and want 
to pass. But why ? What for ? 
What is the purpose of all this 
brain fag ? The complete answer 
is not that we. must be able to 
earn a living somehow. 

There has always been a place 
in this world for those who have 
a purpose in the life they live, 
and the labour they do. There 
is also pride of place for these 
people when selections of singu¬ 
lar importance have to be made. 
It is always worth while having 
an answer—and the right one— 
on the tip of our tongue when the 
challenge comes. For what pur¬ 
pose are you living, or working ? 

But the question is penetrating 
deeper. Times have changed for 
the better, and “ rightly so,’’ say 
some. Maybe, but what for ? 
Housing conditions, and health 
services have improved. What 
for ? There is a long list of men 
and women vffio have served 
their generation with pleasure, 
but without profit to themselves. 
What for ? ‘ Wise men have 

© 

Our Greathearts 

Qne of our M P’s, Mr T. E. 

Harvey, has recently spoken 
of the self-denial of men who 
have themselves suffered every 
hardship and deprivation. 

Here was generosity tinged 
with nobility, and it should 
make many of us humble. “ Our 
returning prisoners of war from 
Germany, on reaching Sweden,” 
said Mr Harvey, “ gave their 
Red Cross parcels of chocolate 
and food to go, under the 1 
Swedish Red Cross, to the 
children of our starving allies in 
Norway. That was contrary to 
the views of the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare. , Why was a 
representative of the Ministry 
not there to say, ‘ You can’t do 
that ’ ? The hearts of these 
men were bigger than that.” 


Under the Editor's Table 

An author says he cannot face 'J'hf. cane is no use in edu- 
the microphone. Probably cation. But. it makes a 

talks out of the back of his neck. boy smart. 

s . 0 


A LONDON liftman has Peter Puck A schoolmaster lives 
six sons in the Wants to Know . in the public eye. 



it. print is a landmark ality. Brings you out. 


For? 

worried at the heart of problems 
until they have found an answer ; 
men and women are wresting 
freedom from bondage. Why ? 
What for ? 

There is a personal answer 
for each individual to give. The 
answer of adults may be import¬ 
ant, but the answer of youth is 
vital. What is it all for ? this 
change which has come about 
since our grandparents were 
young as we are now; these 
healthier amenities ; this know¬ 
ledge which lies at our elbow ; 
this bravery, this heroism, this 
sacrifice, this glory. What isrit 
all for ? What is its meaning ? 
What is its purpose ? 

We must answer—we are 
answ ering every day. Is it that 
we may live more thoughtlessly, 
more selfishly.; that we may 
exact more pleasure and more 
treasure for ourselves ? Is that 
what all this service and sacrifice 
is meant fpr ? Then it has not 
been worth it. 1 

YWiiat is it for then ? That we 
may sense the meaning, the 
purposefulness, the lasting pride 
we can all have in the joyous- 
journey of life. To add to its 
wealth of wisdom ; to deepen 
its devotion to duty ; to enlarge 
and enhance its vision of what 
is good and true; to love God 
and keep His commandments— 
that is what life is really for. 

. © 

Grand Old Words 

After listening patiently to a 
discussion on official jargon 
and BBC English, an old Kent 
lady asked why more of the 
“ grand old words ” could not 
be used nowadays. 

She added that one of her 
neighbours had been described 
as an “ apiarist,” and suggested 
that “ bee-master ” would have 
been much better. Many people 
think that “ farming ” and “ hus¬ 
bandry ” are much better words 
than the more fashionable “ agri¬ 
culture.” / 

Any official report gives many 
examples of English which could 
be greatly improved by the sub¬ 
stitution of “ grand old words ” 
for some of the latinised jaw¬ 
breakers which appear to delight 
officialdom. (The first word of 
the Hot Springs Report is 
“ summation ” !) 

Our language contains many 
good words which are dropping 
out of use. It is interesting 
and profitable to examine one’s 
speech and writing and to sub¬ 
stitute “ grand old words ” for 
some of the more fashionable 
ones. , 

In the opinion of the C N 
the Bible is*still the best guide 
to good English, and the remark 
made by a critic of “ fancy ” 
writing years ago is worth re¬ 
peating : ” Can you imagine 

the first chapter of St John 
reading ‘ In the commencement 
was the Word ’ ? ” 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 
Youth would be an ideal state 
if it came a little later in life, as 
Mr Asquith once said. 


The ChJdret 



How Do You Do, -Sir ? 


First Lady in South Africa 


Qtjma is the name by which 
§outh Africa knows and 
loves the wife of General Smuts. 
A woman who loves home and 
family life more than" anything 
else, Mrs Smuts is at the head of 
South Africa’s organisation for 
troop comforts. 

Until the present war (writes a 
correspondent in the Christian 
. Science Monitor) Mrs Smuts had 
neyer left the Union. But dur¬ 
ing the last two years she has 
flown thousands of miles by air 
to visit the boys and girls of the 
Union forces. 

She is always glad to be back 
in their home in Irene. The long 
rambling building was originally 
an officers’ mess, which they pur¬ 
chased from the British military 
authorities and re-erected on 
their lovely farm in 1907. It is 
roomy so that Oubaas (General 
Smuts) and Ouma can always be 
surrounded by their children and 
grandchildren, and often, too, by 
distinguished visitors from over¬ 
seas. Everyone is - welcome in 
this simple, homely home. 

As one approaches the home¬ 
stead through long avenues, one 
sees, in paddocks near the road, 
pedigree cattle, for General 
Smuts is a farmer as well as a 


botanist, scientist, statesman, 
and soldier. 

A long enclosed stoep sur¬ 
rounds the bungalow. The 
General’s study is spacious and 
shabby with constant use. Books 
line the walls from floor to ceil¬ 
ing and overflow to enclosed 
stoeps and all over the house. 

Mrs Smuts’ own room is small. 
Her bed, even at night when she 
sleeps in it, is covered with bags 
containing parcels and corre¬ 
spondence. She boasts that these 
keep her warm. 

Mrs Smuts is as simple in her 
dress as in her home life and 
manners. She has no use for 
frills and .furbelows," and wears 
dresses cut on utility lines. She 
wears a hat only when she goes 
to church. 

Her curly hair stands like a 
halo round her vivacious face, 
and her eyes are bright, though 
often she does’ not appear to see 
one, so intent is she on what she 
is doing or the person she is talk¬ 
ing to. Small in stature, she 
gives the impression of slender¬ 
ness. Her voice is typically 
South African with a slight burr 
that is also characteristic of the 
speech of her husband and most 
of their seven children. 


Jungle Skyscraper 


J)own in the State of Campeche 
in Mexico, north of Guate¬ 
mala and about 1500 miles south 
of New York, a skyscraper has 
been found in a jungle. It is in 
an ancient city called Etzna, built 
perhaps a thousand years ago by 
the Mayas, whose civilisation, by 
far the oldest on the American 
continent, dawned before Christi¬ 
anity and flourished for many 
centuries before it decayed. 

Etzna first came to light when 
"forest land was being cleared for 
the cultivation of the castor 
bean, and subsequent excavations 
have revealed it as a fair-sized 


city. This skyscraper or pyra¬ 
mid, which the archaeologists 
call the Five Storey Building, was 
an important place of worship. 
Each of its storeys has passages 
and rooms with windows, and on 
the stairways scores of hiero¬ 
glyphics have been found, to¬ 
gether with a carved tiger’s head, 
jade beads, and pieces of pottery. 

.Some of the hieroglyphics are 
like those unearthed at Chichen 
Itza in Yucatan, a great Maya 
city which had its heyday cen¬ 
turies before Columbus dis¬ 
covered America. The New 
World is not so new, after all. 


Our Wartime Diet as a World Lesson 


Qne of the highest tributes to 
the feeding of Britain in this 
war was paid the other day by 
Dr J.’ R. Marrack, Professor of 
Chemical Pathology at London 
University, in an address to the 
Food Education Society. He 
wished that all the world could 
benefit by the lesson it taught. 

“With an equal distribution 
of food and with a much greater 
consumption of milk than ever 
before, the nation’s health had 
improved remarkably. A Uto¬ 
pian dream had become a 
reality.” 


After the war, he added, serious 
shortages of food in many parts 
of the world would have to be 
met. Very serious would be the 
immediate shortage of proteins 
obtained from meat and fish." 

Time would be required to in¬ 
crease the yield of milk and 
meat, but the supply of fish could 
quickly be'raised to provide a 
substantial part of the necessary 
protein. Big supplies of fish could 
be obtained -in a few weeks if 
fishing equipment became imme¬ 
diately available for distribution 
^vhen the war ends. 
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Landseer’s Lions 
Are Lifelike 

jTwo or three times in each generation critics challenge the 
A accuracy of detail of the great Landseer lions guarding the 
Nelson statue in Trafalgar Square. 


Unknowingly, the writers of 
the criticisms repeat arguments 
that their predecessors have ad¬ 
vanced and $een refuted.. The 
.more such censure is examined 
the more complete becomes the 
triumph 'of' the 'mighty bronze 
figures that the world so well 
knows. - 

i One assertion made today, that 
the forepaws, lying straight out 
on the ground, are wrongly 
placed, comes from, the owner of 
;a private zoo who has repeated 
opportunities of studying his own 
’.ions. His animals, he says, rest 
-with the front legs not rigidly 
(Straight as in the statues but 
'.slightly curved. He infers that 
Xandseer must have made his 
■study only from a dead lion 
propped up in his studio. 

An exactly similar criticism 
■ was answered, forty years ago, 
by F. C. Selous, greatest of all 
lion-hunters, who, writing of an 
encounter with an assembly of 
: these animals in Africa, stated: 
.“They lay almost exactly in the 
position of Landseer’s lions in 
Trafalgar Square, and it is quite 
a mistake to say that that great 
artist has made any error in 
representing lions lying with the. 
"orepaws straight out like a dog’s! 
When on the alert a lion always 
lies like this, and only bends his 
paws inwards, like a cat’s, when 
resting thoroughly at ease.” 

As to modelling solely from a 
dead lion. Sir George Anson 
states that his grandmother, the 
Duchess of Abercorn, was present 
when the artist made his model 
from a’live lion, a grand veteran 
from the Zoo, which, well fed 
in advance, was taken from its 
tome in Regent’s Park to the 


artist’s garden, there to pose in 
regal but watchful dignity. 

Criticism of today does riot end 
there. A man who has seen 
hundreds' of wild lions in Africa 
asserts that the lion’s fringe of 
mane stops short on top of the 
shoulder-blades and in front of 
the forelegs, never continuing, as 
in the Landseer lions, along the 
under-part of the body. So, too, 
said critics over seventy years 
ago. 

Their censure was tested by 
Frank Buckland, one of the 
greatest of naturalists, who made 
a minute comparison of the 
figures and living lions at the 
Zoo. Regarding the protester 
against the hair on the underside 
of the Landseer lions he wrote: 
“Look for a moment at the old 
lion at the Zoological Gardens, 
and the doubter will see whether 
he or Sir Edwin Landseer is 
right.” Buckland’s final word on 
the Nelson lions was, “These 
statues are faultless.” 

Unexpected support of the 
artist’s accuracy in this matter 
comes from the famous Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, where experts 
who have 1 made protracted 
studies of lions show that the 
animals undergo strange trans¬ 
formations in security and cap¬ 
tivity, among the modifications 
being a great increase in hair, 
which, in a state of freedom, is 
restricted by contact with scrub, 
thorn, and other prickly growths 
encountered in the course of 
creeping quest of prey. 

Everything considered, we may 
point with pride and confidence 
to the Trafalgar Square lions as 
among the most perfect examples 
of such sculptures in existence. 


The Old House of Commons 


Jfow that the House of Com- 
i mons has set up a special 
committee to consider, how a 
new Chamber is to be built, 
many interesting facts are being 
levealed about the House that 
.was blitzed in 1941, and Its fore¬ 
runners. 

Mr Maurice Hastings reminds 
us that it was not until after the 
Fire.of 1834 that the Mother of 
Parliaments gained a home * of 
its own. From 1547 until that 
fire the House of Commons was 
housed in a ruined and dese¬ 
crated chapel. The complaints 
made today began as early as 
1611, and they are precisely the 
same complaints. The House 
was always very uncomfortable, 
.very inconvenient,, very un¬ 
healthy, -• and in continuous 
danger of being destroyed by 
fire. 

The Chamber recently blitzed 
‘had all the essential features of 
the former ecclesiastical build¬ 
ing assigned to the Commons by 
Edward the Sixth. It had in a 
modified but striking form the 
chancel of one of the most im¬ 
portant of medieval buildings, 
the Collegiate Chapel of St 
Stephen in the Palace of West¬ 
minster. This, of course, was 
not a legislative structure, but 
the King’s private chapel, so 
that until the other day Mr 
Speaker still sat in the position 
assigned to the altar. (The pre- 
Reformation altar slab of stone 
was actually found behind his 
seat in 1800.) 


The Members of Parliament 
sat in the stalls as their prede¬ 
cessors the Canons sat in choir. 
The Lobby was the ante-chapel, 
the entry into the Chamber was 
through the choir screen. 

We see, therefore, that a vast 
amount of English history is 
symbolised and indeed enshrined 
in these time-honoured seating 
arrangements. A lengthy vista 
unfolds, says Mr Hastings—the 
“tabernacles” a “little broke” 
by the crowd at Queen Philippa’s 
coronation; the Reformation 
and all it signifies; the intimate 
-“rows ” of Fox and Pitt. 

We must all hope that some 
memory of the tremendous past 
can be retained in the new House. 

A Jew on Palestine 

Sir Isaac Isaacs, a former 
Governor-General of Victoria, 
Australia, has written to the Mel¬ 
bourne newspapers saying that 
the Allied Nations cannot afford 
t.o risk gaining their victory in the 
war by offending the huge 
Moslem population of the world. 

Sir Isaac Isaacs was appealing 
as a Jew to the Jews for clear 
thinking on the question of claim¬ 
ing Palestine as a national home 
for the Jews. He said that per¬ 
sonally he longs for a national 
home, but to demand the opening 
of Palestine to free Jewish immi¬ 
gration will be playing with 
dynamite. There are other 
solutions possible, • he added, in 
less settled spaces of the world. 
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A LITTLE HOUSE 


J^ord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell; 

A little house,* whose humble 
roof 

Is weatherproof ; 

Where Thou, my chamber for 
to ward. 

Hast set a guard 
Of harmless thoughts, to watch 
and keep 
Me while I sleep. 

Like as my parlour, so my hall. 
And kitchen small ; 

A little buttery, and therein 
A little bin. 

Which keeps my little loaf of 
bread 

Unchipt, unflead. 

Some brittle sticksof thorn or brier 
Make me a fire. 

Close by whose living coal I sit. 
And glow like it. 

Lord, ’tis Thy plenty-dropping 
hand 

That sows my land : 

All this, and better, dost Thou 
send 

Me for this end : 

That I should render for my part 
A thankful heart. Robert Herrick 

' The Ultimate Truth 

Tt is a triumph without parallel 
that man had made it im¬ 
possible for the best that is in 
him to perish from the Earth. 
The human mind has made 
itself immortal. Arthur Mee 


The Poet’s 

Tf I should confess the truth, 
there is no mere earthly im¬ 
mortality that I envy so much 
as the poetls. If your nariie is 
to live at all it is so much more 
to have it live in people’s'hearts 
than only in their brains. 

I don’t know that one’s eyes 
fill with tears when he thinks of 
the famous inventor of logar¬ 
ithms, but a song of Burns or a 
hymn ,of Charles Wesley goes 
straight to your heart, and you 
can’t help loving both of them, 
the sinner as well as t the saint. 
The works of other men live, 
but their personality dies out 
of their labours ; the poet, who 
reproduces himself in his crea¬ 
tion, as no other artist does or 

NEVER 

D ID . you hear the angry word, 
or unkind ? 

Let not passion’s fire be stirred. 
Calm thy mind. 

Twill but rankle in the breast 
And disturb the spirit’s rest. 

Cast it from thee—that is best: 
Never mind. 

Have you planned and toiled in 
vain ? Heaven will smile. 

I.oss sometimes is truest gain ; 
wait awhile. 

Honour is not bought and sold ; 
Character is more than gold ; 
These are. yours—a wealth un¬ 
told : Never mind. 

The Legacy o; 


Immortality 

can, goes down to posterity with 
ail his personality blended with 
whatever is imperishable in his 
song. 

We see nothing of the bees 
that built the honeycomb and 
stored it with its sweets, but wo 
can trace the veining in the 
wings of insects' that flitted 
through the forests which are 
now coalbeds, kept unchanging 
in the amber that holds them ; 
and so the passion of Sappho, 
the tenderness of Simonides, the 
purity of holy George Herbert, 
the lofty contemplativeness of 
■James Shirley, are before us 
today as if they were living, in 
a few tears of amber verse. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

MIND 

Does the night seem dark and 
long, storm and cloud ? 

You can cheer it with a song, 
sweet and loud. 

Darkness always leads to dawn ; 
Night is but the gate of morn ; 
Out of griefs our joys are born : 
Never mind. 

Is the future all unknown ? Do 
not fear. 

Jesus still is on the throne ; Love 
is near. 

Turn above thy weeping eyes ; 
Heaven is watching through the 
skies ; 

Trust the love that never dies ;, 
Never mind. Henry Burton 

Great Minds 



COURAGE 

Qf all the virtues God gave man 
Is one which has no peer. 
Life languishes unless one has 
The power to conquer fear. 

In peace or war, for young or old. 
The torch of courage lights 
The way to near and distant 

. goals 

Through dark and dangerous 
nights. 

Love, sympathy, sincerity— 
These precious things must fail 
If courage is not there’to drive 
Them on life’s thorny trail. 

So,’ brethren, steel your nerve 
and will, 

For courage is the gem 
In virtue’s crown with which 
you’ll find 
A new Jerusalem. 

(W. Spencer Leaning 


’T’he debt a man owes to the 
great minds of former ages 
is incalculable. They have 

guided him in truth. They have 
filled his mind with noble and 
graceful images. They have 

stood by him in.all vicissitudes, 
comforters in sorrow, nurses in 
sickness, co'mpanions in soli¬ 
tude. 

Time glides on; fortune is 
inconstant; tempers are soured ; 
bonds which seem indissoluble 
are daily sundered by interest, 

How to Bear Unhappiness 

■"There is nothing in the world so 
much admired as a man who 
knows how to bear unhappiness 
with courage. Seneca 


by emulation, or by caprice. 
But no such cause can affect the 
silent converse wc hold with the 
highest of human intellects. 
These are old friends never sedn 
with new faces, the same in 
wealth and in poverty, in glory 
and in obscurity. With the dead 
there-is no rivalry. In the dead 
there is no change. Plato is 
nevep sullen. Cervantes is never 
petulant. Demosthenes never 
comes unseasonably. Dante 
never stays too long. Macaulay 

CHARACTER 

’"The higher character a person 
supports, the more he should 
regard his minutest actions. 

William Shenstone 


A Name Sometimes Remembered 

It may be that I shall leave a 
name sometimes remembered 
with expressions of goodwill in 
the abodes of those whose lot it' 
is to labour and to earn their 
daily bread by the sweat of their 
brow, when they shall recruit 
their strength with abundant 
and untaxed food, the sweeter- 
because it is no longer leavened 
by a sense of injustice. 

-Sir Robert Peel’s last 
speech in Parliament 


Evil Has No Future 


■"There is an evolution in good- 
ness. Evil is merely a rever¬ 
sion. It has to be, for it has got no 
future. Harold Begbie 


THIS ENGLAND 


Keeping warm amid the snowcapped 
fells of Long Sleddale, Westmorland 
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Acting is Good For Os J Vir ! >orne . Mars at His Nearest 

Strange Story of His Tiny Moons 


By an Amateur Player 

A cting is a natural and a useful art. It is as old as the hills, 
and it will always figure in the artistic activities of man. 
Even in the home it is popular, for what gives young people 
more fun than dressing up, or playing charades at Christmas? 


But acting .is an art which 
must be learned, like the playing 
of the violin or the piano, if we 
hope to be reasonably proficient. 
•There are certain principles to be 
mastered, and even tricks to be 
learned, before we can hope for a 
smooth and convincing per¬ 
formance. 

First of all, we must learn to 
speak and to breathe properly. 
Elocution may sound uninterest¬ 
ing ; but a correct use of the 
speaking voice, introducing the 
necessary inflexions and 
cadences, is vital groundwork for 
the would-be performer in the 
amateur theatre. He may 
exaggerate at first, in speaking, 
say, a passage from Shakesp,eare, 
but this can be toned down later. 
People whose speech is uninter¬ 
esting, or whose words cannot be 
heard, fail as actors, however 
much they may get into the skin 
of the character they are 
representing. 

Secondly, there is movement. 
This must be taught—it does not 
come by accident. There are 
conventions of movement on 
the stage which must be followed 
if the “picture” is to be right, 
and pleasing. Gesture, too, is very 
important. A movement of the 
arms, a turn of the head, or a 
look, must mean something. 
Superfluous gestures, irritate the 
audience, who, perhaps without 
knowing why, feel that there is 
something not quite right. 

Timing is another essential in- 
gi-edient. Frequently a second’s 
pause conveys more meaning 
than words. 


Remember, too, that an actor 
is but one of a team, fitting into 
the picture like a piece of a jig¬ 
saw puzzle. Though he,- is an 
individualist in a way, he is as 
much a team-man, even though 
his part is a big one, as each 
member of a bomber crew. 

An actor must study the play, 
exercise self-control, and work up 
to the play’s climax, without ex¬ 
pending all his strength and 
imagination before that comes. 

To learn to act when young is 
to ensure • great assets for after¬ 
life. Acting builds up confidence, 
it develops personality and 
charm, and so makes a person 
“interesting.” Moreover, it pro¬ 
vides ■ an insight into character 
which is so necessary to- the 
proper understanding of people, 
and in, dealing with all Sorts and 
conditions of men. 

The ■writer, when a boy, was 
very nervous and shy. He took 
up acting when in his' teens,, 
learned the job thoroughly and 
played first of all small parts, 
and, after that, leading parts, 
for thirty-four years in the 
amateur theatre. Thus, he com¬ 
pletely overcame his shyness. 

Boys and girls should try act¬ 
ing, not with the idea of 
becoming professionals, but so 
that it may become a precious 
and valuable hobby. 

“All the world’s a stage, and 
all the men and women merely 
players.” If you succeed in 
being an. efficient player in the 
world of make-believe, you will 
be a better player on the real 
world stage.' 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Jack’s Books 


jypLLY said Jack was a book¬ 
worm. 

It was true he was always 
reading, and that he had so 
mfiny books that his room 
seemed full of them. 

He took great care of them, 
and hated anyone to touch 
them but himself. 

When Milly wanted to read 
one he always made such a 
fuss that one day she flung a 
book she had borrowed down, 
in a temper. It fell with a 
crash, and the back split 
open. 

“ See what you’ve done! ” 
cried Jack furiously. “I’ll 
never lend you a book again, 
so you needn’t ask me.” 

And she never did. 

'But one day when she was 
all alone she went upstairs 
into Jack’s room, picked up a 
big volume that was lying on 
the window-ledge, and began 
to read. 

As she turned the pages' a 
letter fell out. 

Milly gave a cry of dismay. 
It was a letter to Uncle Tom. 
Jack was to have posted it 
when he went out, and he 
had forgotten., it. Daddie 
ivould be angry. 

■ “Well, it serves him right,” 
thought Milly. “He’s so 
wrapped up in his old books 
that he can’t think of any¬ 
thing else. He can’t expect 
me to know anything about it. 


I’m not supposed to touch his 
precious books. ” 

■ She slipped it back among 
the pages, shut the book up, 
and went downstairs. 

But though she found a ball 
and played with the kitten, 
she couldn’t forget the letter; 



and after a while she put on 
her hat and coat and went up 
to Jack's room. As she came 
out with the letter in her 
hand she bumped into Jack 
himself. 

Jack stopped and stared. 

“I —I found it in one Of 
your books, ” Milly said. “ I’m 
sorry I touched them.” 

“And yet you were going to 
post it for me,” said. Jack 
slowly. . “You’re a brick, 
Milly. And I was a pig. You 
can have my books—without- 
asking—whenever you want 
them.” 


Equipment 

.Jn the years between the wars, 
while Russia, America, and 
Germany were trying out the 
feasibility of massed attack by 
airborne troops, the British Army 
apparently ignored this new form 
of warfare. Nevertheless, after 
four years of war, after the 
lessons of Holland and Crete, the 
British airborne troops are today 
second to none, and 'have seen 
action in North Africa, Sicily, 
Italy, and several of the German- 
occupied countries. 

An exhibition of their equip¬ 
ment was held recently at the 
Ministry of Supply, when Major- 
General F. A". M. Browning, Com- 
mander-in-Chief British Air¬ 
borne Forces, revealed that the 
Gurkhas, hardy hill-fighters,, had 
proved adepts at this kind of 
warfare. Among the weapons 
shown was a 75-mm howitzer 
which, when dismantled into six 
parts, can be carried in a glider 
and has even been dropped by 
parachute. This gun, which fires 
a 15-pound shell over 5000 yards, 
has already been in action in the 
Mediterranean area. There was 
also a twelve-inch bayonet to be 
fitted to the Sten gun or used as 
a dagger. Paratroops are dropped 
with folding bicycles or 40-miles- 
an-hour motor scooters strapped 
to their backs. 

Modern gliders and air trans¬ 
ports are designed to carry such 
things as three-inch mortars, 
ammunition, scaling ladders, 
wireless sets, medical and food 
supplies, and folding operating- 
tables. One American glider has 
a hinged nose which can be 
folded back to enable a five-cwt 
Jeep to be driven straight in; a 
long-range Italian aeroplane can 
carry the fuselage, wings, and 
tail unit of a fighter aircraft; and 
a giant six-engined German 
power-glider can hold a ten-ton 
tank. 

While there is probably a strict 
limit to the size and weight¬ 
carrying capacity of. the glider, 
the size limit of the aeroplane is 
not yet even in view', and the day 
may not be far off when high- 
powered transports will fly half¬ 
way round the world with 
hundreds of tons of cargo. 

Beat-Hitler 

Uniform 

The 'following letter teas sent 
by some schoolchildren - in 
Nigeria, with a gift of money, to 
the Chief Commissioner of the 
Western Provinces. 

We are not satisfied with mere 
contribution of money to war 
funds. We help the war effort in 
other ways. It may be of interest 
to Your -Honour that we have 
given up those hundreds of yards 
of cloth we used to import 
annually. This year our mothers 
have woven for us a striped 
native cloth instead, called “ Beat- 
Hitler Uniform, ” which has been 
winning public admiration for 
its beauty and attractiveness. 

Our fathers are engaged in 
producing rubber in great quan¬ 
tity. We help them to carry 
rubber latex in tins and cala¬ 
bashes from homes and farms to 
the rubber presses, where they 
are turned into sheets. Some of 
. us actually help our fathers in 
tapping. We are discharging 
our equal responsibilities to our 
mothers in increasing the output 
of palm kernels they produce. 


JWFars is now at his brightest and may be easily recognised by 
*■' his reddish tint, high in the south-east sky in the evening, 
writes the C N Astronomer. The red planet is now the brightest, 
apparently, of all the host above us during the evening, and his 
precise place may be seen by reference to the star-map in the 
C N of October 30. 

the existence of the moons was 
discovered by Professor Asaph 
Hall, with the great telescope of 
the. Washington Observatory. 

Deimos, whose name means 
Terror, is distant only 12,430 
miles from the surface . of 
Mars; while Phobos, meaning 
Flight, averages only 3676 miles 
above the surface of Mars. So 
rapidly do these tiny moons 
revolve round the planet that 
most unusual spectacles must be 
presented in the Martian sky. 
Deimos takes only 1 day 6 hours 
and 18 minutes to complete a 
revolution; and Phobos only 
7 hours and 39 minutes to go 
round Mars. But as the planet 
takes 24 hours 374 minutes to 


Mars is now the nearest world 
to ours, being at his nearest point 
to us on December 5, when he 
was about 50 million miles away. 
Venus is the next nearest to us, 
and is the brightest object in 
the morning sky, being about 
80 million miles distant. Mars 
has not approached so near as 
on the last occasion when, on 
October 3, 1941, he came within 
38 million miles. But on the 
present occasion he is better 
placed for observation by astro¬ 
nomers, his high altitude per¬ 
mitting greater telescopic powers 
to be used. Ma 2 's is now so 
placed relative to the Earth that 
neither his North nor South Pole 
is turned toward us. 

One of the strangest things in 
astronomy is in relation to the 
satellites of Mars. He is blessed 
with two moons, quite freaks of 
satellites and the smallest known 
—one, Phobos, being calculated 
to be about 10 miles in diameter, 
while Deimos, the outermost, 
appears to be, no more than 5. 
Although these tiny moons were 
not discovered until 1877i Dean 
Swift made a remarkable and 
almost prophetic statement more 
than 150 years earlier regarding 
the then undiscovered satellites 
of Mars. In describing the 
Voyage to Laputa in his famous 
Gulliver’s Travels, Swift wrote 
that certain astronomers in that 
fabulous land “ have likewise dis¬ 
covered two lesser stars or 
satellites, which revolve about 
Mars, whereof the innermost .is 
distant from the centre of the 
primary planet exactly three of 
his diameters, and the outermost 
five; the former revolves in the 
space of ten hours, and the 
latter in twenty-one and a half.” 

This statement, singularly close 
to the truth and ^actual fact, was 
made about the year 1726, yet it 
was not until August 1877 that 



Mars and his satellites—the 
relative distances of Deimos 
and Phobos are shown, but 
not their proportionate size, 
invisible on this scale. 

rotate we see that Phobos speeds 
round Mars three times in a 
single day. Thus this little freak 
moon is the only example known 
of a satellite travelling round a 
planet in faster time than the 
latter rotates. 

The effect of this rapid flight 
of Phobos to any supposed 
Martians would be to make 
Phobos appear to them to rise 
in the west and set in the east, 
while Deimos would rise in the 
east and set in the west as does 
our Moon and all the other 
celestial bodies, for Mars him¬ 
self rotates in the same direction 
as does the Earth. G. F. M. 


America’s Japanese Fighters 


_^n airman of Japanese parent¬ 
age is now in Britain fight¬ 
ing for the Allies as a gunner in 
an American Liberator bomber. 
He is Sergeant Ben Kuroki, from 
the great wheat-growing State of 
Nebraska, and he is the only 
Japanese-American flying with 
the 8th US Army Air Force, 
though in other parts of the 
world there are many of Japan¬ 
ese race flying for the USA. 
Canada, too, has Japanese 
among her fighting men. 

Sergeant Ben was born in the 
States, whither his parents mig¬ 
rated 50 years ago. Ben and his 
brother, feeling that they were 
as good Americans as any of 
their neighbours, Went off the 
day after Pearl Harbour to enlist ' 
at the nearest Army depot, 150 
miles away. It was not easy, and 
they were kept a month waiting 
foracceptance. It was'still less 
easy for Ben to enter the U S 
Air Force, and even when he did 
so, and completed his training, 
there were further difficulties. 
There were at least 100,000. Jap¬ 
anese settled in the States and it 
was not ■ easy for the average 
American to' decide which of 


them might be loyal American 
citizens and which Fifth Column¬ 
ists and saboteurs. 

So the air crews of his station 
looked askance at Sergeant Ben, 
and It was only when a Liberator 
was unexpectedly short of a 
gunner one day that he got his 
chance to prove himself. This he 
did with such outstanding success 
that there was no further 
trouble. Sergeant Ben, of the 
Eighth U S Air Force, has “ made 
good. ” 

Six Eggs a Penny 

Speaking at a meeting of the 
Canterbury Youth Council, Mr 
H. M. Enderby, the city surveyor, 
said that young people should 
take more interest in local his¬ 
tory, and suggested that the sub¬ 
ject should be included in the 
school syllabus. 

In a description of Canterbury 
in its.early days, Mr Enderby 
caused some amusement by. pro¬ 
ducing an old warning which 
told citizens that they were 
liable for a fine of tw'elve-pence if 
they sold or bought less than six 
eggs for a penny. 
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Pacific 

“ /''Aueen” of a small island off New Guinea for thirty years, 
'■'d Mrs Elizabeth Mahony has just died in Sydney. The 
story of this Australian pioneer is a great tribute to the spirit 
of hard living and brave service in the lonely places of Empire. 

All this time the 


Mrs Mahony went to Sudest 
Island in 1889 with her husband 
and two children. He was a 
trader and gold-miner. Life 
was rough and raw, and 200 men 
camped about their home. 

Malaria and dysentery were 
rife, but Mrs Mahony (says the 
Pacific Islands Monthly in telling 
her story) unselfishly nursed all 
she could, ill-equipped though 
she was to fight a major epi¬ 
demic. With the small facilities 
at her disposal she saved the lives 
of many men, although she could 
not hope to save all. She was 
sometimes helped by her hus¬ 
band, but often, when his duties 
took him. away, she fought her 
battle against death alone. 

Tlie Sudest natives were a 
kindly, unaggressive people and 
glad to have the protection of 
the Mahony family against their 
hereditary enemies, the Bruka 
Islanders. 

Mrs Mahony had phenomenal 
success with these natives. She 
was their protector and their 
friend—and, whdi necessary, 
their stern teacher. She had a 
happy knack of getting the best 
out of them; and their reputation 
as honest, well-trained, courteous 
servants made them greatly 
sought after by employers of 
native labour from other districts. 
The parties she gave her. natives 
at Easter and Christmas are 
still remembered in Sudest. 


...wtiw chimes 

ike 

l/ictoryhout'... 

. . we shall have another job of 
work to tackle — winning the 
peace. It is a task that will call 
for new ideas and new energy. 
We have the sound good sense to 
see it through. Yet 
if we fail to take 
proper care of our 
health we shall be 
unable to put all the 
effort we need into 
this vital job. 

At the pre¬ 
sent time 'Milk 
of Magnesia ’ is 
helping to keep 
the people fit 
and free from 
‘digestive ail¬ 
ments. And in 
the Peace to 
follow, 'Milk of 
Magnesia ’ will 
continue its 
good work of 
safeguarding 
health—the true 
groundwork 
upon which to 
build a 
b e tt er 
Britain. 


MILK 


Trade mart of I’tiilipd preparation of magnesia. 



various 

Mahony interests were growing, 
and Mrs Mahony daily had to 
rise early and walk miles inland 
to her various native store¬ 
keepers, to weigh their -gold and 
check their goods.- , She also 
undertook long trips up and 
down the coast in her 14-foot 
dinghy, rowed or sailed against 
tide and wind by her own boys. 
On one of these occasions, while 
negotiating one of Sudest’s worst 
passages, the dinghy capsized 
about three miles from shore. 
She could not swim; but the boys 
-got her to a reef where she 
waited while they righted the 
boat. 

When her husband died, early 
in life, she carried on in his place 
as planter, trader, mariner, en¬ 
gineer, and gold-miner. She 
bought one of the first marine 
engines seen in Papua and, with 
this installed in her six-ton 
launch, the “Nil Desperandum,” 
she became a familiar figure in 
Papuan waters. 

Travelling mostly at night to 
escape the hot sun she let neither 
storm nor seas dismay her. On 
one occasion she ran into big 
seas. Going on deck' with- the 
captain and spare boy, she gave 
orders to “ready about”—a 
seemingly impassible feat—but 
“about” she went, and then, 
under jib, ran for the first open¬ 
ing about 10 miles back. The 
opening, even in the calmest 
weather, presents a pretty 
problem in seamanship—in a 
storm it is practically impossible 
—but the “Nil Desperandum'’ 
somehow went through. 

In spite of many years of 
pioneering and hardships Mrs 
Mahony remained gentle to the 
last, ever ready to help those less 
fortunate than herself. 

A Yorkshire Works 
College 

Part-time education at Young 
People’s Colleges for boys and 
girls between 15 and 18 is one 
of the reforms foreshadowed in 
the Government's White Paper 
on Education. 

Following closely the lines-laid 
down in that report the firm,.of 
Messrs Samuel Fox and Co, at 
Stocksbridge, near Sheffield, have 
put forward a works college 
scheme for some 100 employees 
under 19. 

This scheme is under the 
management of the West Riding 
Education Committee, and the 
subjects taught to the boys will 
be English, history, geography, 
mathematics, physical training, 
general science, and workshop 
practice, including instruction 
in the general principles of 
machinery in the firm’s works. 
The boys will receive this educa¬ 
tion partly in the works and 
partly in Stocksbridge Modern 
School, whose headmaster will 
direct the studies. Two of the 
school’s staff will act as teachers 
at the college, while the engi¬ 
neering subjects will be taught 
by the foreman engineer of the 
works. 

The boys will be divided into, 
three groups, and each group will 
get one day's schooling-a week. 

It is understood that the policy 
is to work in close co-operation 
with the education authorities. 


At the Biaok 
Knight’s House 

r JkiE German settlers who were 
sent to Latvia and Estonia to 
take ever the farmlands of the 
native occupants are streaming 
back to East Prussia; but they 
cannot use the railways, and are 
not welcome on the roads because 
the German armies are also on 
the same retreat, to man the new 
defensive line running south 
from Riga. 

But there are also many thou¬ 
sands of children from Berlin, 
Hamburg, and other blitzed cities 
of Germany who were sent to the 
apparent safety of the Baltic 
States, and must now be sent 
west again. They, too, need their 
share of any available transport. 
So when Himmler went to Riga 
on September 23, to confer with 
his local advisers, he faced a com¬ 
plicated mass of problems. 

Prussian Intrigue 

The conference" met at the 
Black Knights’ House in Riga, 
which has been for centuries the 
focus of German intrigue there. 
Few people in this country realise 
that although Latvia and Estonia 
were long provinces of Russia, 
and before then were ruled by 
Sweden and earlier still by 
Lithuania, the real rulers were 
always the Prussian knights, who 
paid lip-service to any existing 
government which would allow 
them the overlordship of vast 
estates and the right to oppress 
the peasantry. 

Not until 1920 did the - two 
Baltic States succeed in,throwing 
off the East Prussian yoke, but 
even while the two republics en¬ 
joyed their brief independence, 
the East Prussian aristocrats still 
met and intrigued at the 500- 
year-old Knights’ House. Here 
Himmler met Lohse, Realm Com¬ 
missioner, and other Nazis. 
One delegate was missing, 
however; Wilhelm Kube, the 
savage Realm Commissioner for 
White Russia, had just been slain. 

So there was gloom in the 
Knights’ House, and we need not 
be surprised to learn that the 
German settlers were told later 
on that they must arm them¬ 
selves, stay put, and fight it out 
when the Day came. Meanwhile, 
in the capital of Estonia, Tallinn, 
which we used to know as Reval 
when it was Russian, the names 
of Adolf Hitler Square and Goer- 
ing Street had been changed 
back in the night to their old 
Estonian titles. Himmler was 
told about it, but he did nothing. 
There was nothing much he 
could do except shoot at random 
through the town. And in , the 
Baltic that game seems to be 
played out. 


iy Wants to 


HThe British Army is asking thousands of questions, and 
1 many of them, says the Radio Padre, the Revd Ronald 
Selby Wright, are about religion. In a book called Soldiers 
Also Asked (Oxford University Press, 4s 6d) Mr Wright has put 
questions and answers together by asking twenty-two distin¬ 
guished men to answer the soldiers’ question?. 

why it is not altogether fair to 
ask ‘ Do you really believe all that 
is in the Bible.’ The only answer 


Why do nations fight one 
another? a.sks one questioner, and 
the Dean of Exeter replies: 
“ Before the British people of to¬ 
day will consent to take part in 
war they have to be convinced 
that the nation whom they are to 
fight is set on doing something 
which decent people cannot 
stand. As soon as they are so 
convinced they realise that a 
spanner must somehow be thrown 
into the works of the offending 
nation. ' We had not in Septem¬ 
ber 1939 a very large stock of 
spanners, but we threw one in as 
a, gesture and set to work to make 
some more. 

“The fact is that this war is 
between two nations, or between 
one nation and a group . of 
nations, which have quite 
different views of life. The Ger¬ 
mans want to dominate the 
world. They believe that other 
nations are inferior to them. The 
other nations must be made to 
serve Germany. Cruelty, does nbt 
matter if the end is gained. In 
fact, cruelty is a sign of strength. 
Our nation is different.” 

How can a Christian love 
Hitler? asks another man, and 
the headmaster of Rugby says: 
“Hitler has done devilish things, 
but he is not a devil; and if we 
were not jaundiced by our 


I can give to that question is: 
'Well, I agree; some of the details 
may be wrong—we know now 
that they are—but that doesn't 
mean that the whole thing is 
wrong. In fact, it is just the 
whole thing that is right. It is 
true.’ So though I said just now 
that I don’t believe all that is in 
the Bible, I do believe the Bible.” 

To the question Why arc 
chaplains unarmed? Dr W. R. 
Forrester says: “Vile do feel most 
of us that if the padre gets mixed 
up too closely with this business 
of killing, which we know is not 
what God has planned, he will be 
unfitted for his proper job as a 
minister of the Gospel, for when 
men are killing, men are dying, 
and the padre, like the doctor, 
can’t join in killing and at the 
same time minister to the 
wounded and dying.” 

The Revd J. P. Stevenson was 
asked to answer the question: 
Can a good soldier be a good 
Christian? He says: “Perhaps 
the best way to tackle our 
problem is to think out an answer 

to the question: ‘ War or-? ’ 

If you honestly think, that it 
would have been better to let 
the Nazi disease spread its 


national prejudice we should not sores, festering and unchecked, 
imagine him one, any more than • wherever there was humanity for¬ 


th e Nazis, if they were not equally 
though differently perverted, 
would believe him a god. And 
being a man, he has claims upon 
our humanity. Terrible indeed 
his punishment may be, both his 
and that of those who do his 
bidding; but if the motive for it 
be hate and not justice, if in our 
compassion for those who by his 
acts and orders have "been made ' 
to suffer, we lose sight of the man 
himself, if we forget that he too 
is a * brother for whom Christ 
died,’ then we fall short of the 
high standard which is set for us, 
not only as Christians but as 
humane and rational men.” 

Do you believe all that is in the 
Bible? was a question put to the 
Revd J. G. Williams to answep. 

■ He says: “Well, now, the Bible is 
a portrait, not a photograph. It 
is a portrait of God, which it has 
taken men thousands of years to 
paint; and when you stand back 
from it, so to speak, and look at 
it broad and large, it does, in fact, 
give you a true picture of what 
God is really like. So you see 


it to feed on, then you can 
honestly answer ‘ No ’ when 
people ask' ‘ Should a Christian 
ever fight?’; and you’d better be 
logical, and say that Christ Him¬ 
self was wrong when he whipped 
the pawnbroker and cheapjacks 
out of the Temple.” 


A Friend of Amundsen 


JfmDniK Ramm, the journalist 
who flew with Amundsen 
over the North Pole in 1926 in 
the airship Norge, has died for 
his faith at Odense, Denmark. . 

The Norwegian Foreign Mini¬ 
ster said in London recently, 
“When the truth is told Ramm 
will go down to history as one of 
Norway’s greatest heroes. He 
refused to abandon any of his 
principles after . the German 
occupation.” 

Ramm was one of the leading 
spirits who aroused the Chris¬ 
tians of Norway to their steady 
and effective resistance against 
the new- ideas of materialism 
which the Nazis tried to. intro¬ 
duce into Norway. 


The Nazis took him from 
Norway, his own country, in 
1941, and sent him without trial 
to a concentration camp at 
Hamburg on a charge of pro- 
British activities. 

Six months ago Ramm de-; 
veloped tuberculosis through his 
exposure in prison. The Nazis 
offered him better food and less 
rigorous conditions if he would 
agree to make munitions for 
them. Ramm refused. He was 
instantly placed in solitary con¬ 
finement. This was, in effect, a 
death sentence. Finally the 
Nazis sent him back to Norway, 
where his wife and three sons 
were waiting for him, but he 
died on the way home. 



GIVE A MITE 
TO FEED A MITE 

Like children in good homes, the 
girls «nd boys in the National 
Children’s Home must eat. Your 
gift will help to ensure that none 
of them ever goes hungry. 



NATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
HOME & ORPHANAGE, 

Highbury Park, London, N.5. 
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Jacko Throws a Party 


The Children’s Newspaper, December II, 1943 




W HEN Mother Jacko left instructions for Jacko to amuse the baby while 
she was out, Jacko decided that it was more than he could do alone. 
“ In fact,” he said to himself after Mother had gone, “ the best companions 
for a baby are more babies.” So, suiting actions to words, he went out and 
fetched several of Baby’s playmates.' Then he ransacked the larder and 
provided good things to eat for all. What a party ! , And what a surprise 
for Mrs jacko when she returned. 


A Broad Hint 

Customer : You are very slow 
at figures, my lad. 

Newsboy : I’m out of practice, 
sir. Most of my customers say 
Keep the change. 

What Might Have Been 

■TI/ept a Panther, “1 call it a 
yy shame . [tame, 

That I wasn’t born tiny and 
As some old lady’s cat. 

I’d tlien dose on a mat. 

And be fed with titbits—what a 
' game!" 



Lixen —the palatable, easy- 
to-take laxative has a gentle, 
natural action which is at 
once effective and without 
painful after-effects. It is 
prepared from senna pods 
by a special process which 
renders its mild, aperient 
action equally pleasant for 
old or young. 

I.IXEN ELIXIR in bottles, 2/3,3/11 
LIXEN LOZENGES fruitflavoured 
in bottles 1/8, 

Purchase Tax included 
Made in England by 
ALLEN & HANBURYS LTD. 

LCXEitS 

THE .COOD-NATURED 

L/52 


l&FaCtc’ti' <Sr\ 



DELICI0US’, NOURISHING 
Best Coupon Value / 

Controlled price 6d perkf Ho. 


get 


was 


FOREARMED 

"M OTHEn < d° people ever 
punished for telling 
truth?” asked little Willie. 

“No, dear, of course not, 
the reply. “Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” answered Willie, 
“ I’ve just taken the last three 
tarts from the'pantry.” 

Jumbled Warships 

J^earrange the following phrases 
to make six types of war¬ 
ships which, help to make up the 
British Navy: 

DORSET RYE 
SEE PRIME NEWS 
RARE ARCTIC FRIAR 
RISE CUR 
EVERT COT 

MARE IN BUS Answer next week 


NAPOLEON SAID 

'J'he true wisdom of nations is 
experience. 

The heart of a statesman 
should be in his head. 

There are men fit to translate 
a poem who are incapable of 
leading fifteen men. 

Clearing a Frozen 
Waste Pipe 

TJ ere is a very good way of 
quickly clearing the frozen 
waste pipe of a bathroom basin. 
Press down the~pipe as much salt 
as can be forced in. Then on to 
this pour- boiling water from a 
kettle. In a very short while the 
the pipe should be clear. A little salt 
put down the pipe every few 
days during cold weather will 
help to prevent water freezing. 


Other Worlds 

Tn the evening Mars, Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the south: 

. east, and in the 
|late evening 
j Jupiter is low 
| in the east. In 
| the morning 
i Venus is in the 
j south-east and 
Jupiter is in the 
'south. The pic¬ 
ture shows the Moon as it may 
be seen at 8.30 p m on Saturday, 
December 11. 



The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Decern - 
bet 8, to Tuesday, December 14. 

Wednesday, 5.20 A Nursery Sing 
Song with Doris, Mabel, and Nan. 
5.35 The English Singers Quartet. 

Thursday, 5.20 Then and Now, 
by the Duchess of Atholl; fol¬ 
lowed by music for two pianos 
played by Ireen Maclaren and 
Wight Henderson; and How a fish 
swam in the air and a hare in the 
water, a fairy tale from Russia. 

Friday, 5.20 The Box of Delights, 
by John Masefield, adapted as a 
serial play by Robert Holland and 
John Keir Cross—Part 5, The 
Spider's Web. 

Saturday, 5.20 Lumber-jill— 


story of a girl who worked in the 
woods, by Marjorie Wynn- 
Williams; followed by gramophone 
records. 

Sunday, 5.20 David, a play by 
L. du Garde Peach—Part 4, The 
Last Days. 

Monday, 5.20 Christmas Music 
from The Messiah, sung and 
played by the Choir and Orchestra 
of Cardiff High School for Girls; 
followed by Merry Christmas, 
Mr Small, a story by Antonia 
Ridge, read by, Philip Phillips. 
5.45 The Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 The Story of 
Appleby Grammar School, written 
by Joan Littlewood and acted by 
the boys and masters, with music 
played by the-school orchestra. 


THE DEAF AND 
DUMB 

cannot enjoy music nor even hear 
the wireless, STRANGERS IN THEIR . 
OWN LAND—often misunderstood 
or forgotten—their LONELINESS is 
seldom realised. The Royal Associ¬ 
ation in Aid of the Deaf and bumb 
ministers to their spiritual, social, 
and material needs. There are 6,000 
in the area in which it operates, as 
well as 200 who are also blind. 

Kindness is a language 
the Deaf and Dumb can 
understand. 


Please help by a Christmas gift to 
the Secretary, Graham W. Simes, 

ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID 
OF THE 0EAF AND DUMB, 

43 3, Oxford street, London, W.l. 



Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Something pro¬ 
duced by imitating. 5 Related by 
blood. 8 To apprehend by virtue of a 
warrant from authority. 10 In this 
manner. 11 He presides over the House 
of Commons. 13 Definite article. 

14 An airman with many victories to ■ 
his credit. 16 Busy insect. 17 A 
short poem. 18 A single thing. 20 Goes 
with a pen. 22 To turn aside. 25 Com¬ 
pany (abbrev.). 27 A soldier on guard. 

28 To throw out. 29 Perceives. 

Reading Down. 1 To throw. 2 A 
child without parents. 3 Trimmed 
with the beak. 4 Yes. 5 Devoured. 

8 Exists. 7 A memorandum. 9 The 
vault of heaven. 12 To emit rays. 

15 The middle point. 18 On one 
occasion. 19 Mother of all. 21 Guides. 

23 French for is. 24 Inches (abbrev.). 

26 Order of Merit (abbrev.). 

Answer next ucck 

A CUP OF COFFEE 



. Altogether Odd 


rich but ignorant man had “ *J<welve pounds eight shillings 


to write down the word 
coffee, and he spelt it with six 
letters but without using any one 
of the correct letters. How did he 
write it? Answer next week 


and fourpence is an odd 
amount to charge,” complained 
the patient, 

“But,” retorted the doctor, 
“ you called me at odd times. ’’ 
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MORE THRILLS 
FOR THE THREE 
Ml'STARDEERS 


0 



1 A' n 

colliciy manager's office. One 
man in Front was shouting, “ There’s 
owld George Knox died now. Last 
week it were Fred Baxter, and the 
week afore it were Jim Nixon. It's 
that phantom. The pit’s 
haunted, and I for one 
aren’t going to die down 
there.” He pushed his 
way through to the 
colliery gates, and the men followed. 

” This is a bad business.” said the 
manager to the Musturdecrs, who were 
young friends of his and paying a 
visit to the colliery. “ If this spreads, 
it will slacken production, when every 
ton is vital to the w-ar." 

” This doesn’t cancel our trip down . 
the pit, does it, Sir?” asked Roger. 

“No,” said the manager. “But 
stay with Mr. Simpson—and be care¬ 
ful.” “ l say,” said Jim, “ Mary will 
be mad. But she would go .to see 
those whippet puppies.” 

Mr. Simpson, Roger and Jim were 
going along a tunnelling, when Jim 
stopped. Me picked a fragment of 
grey silk from a sharp snag of coal at 
the corner of another tunnel. ” Queer 
material for miners to wear, Roger,’” 
he said. “ By Jove ! ” said Roger, 

“ Mr. Simpson, 
where does this 
other tunnel 
lead?” “To a 
disused section : 
nothing down 
there,” answered 
Mr. Simpson. 
Suddenly a shout 
echoed along the 
main gallery. Two men came running 
up. and one of them gasped — 
u Phantom—again—Bill Thompson- 
Collapsed—died— said the Phantom 
passed him—felt him.” 

In the meantime Roger and Jim had 
Slipped ‘ along the disused tunnel. 
Groping along, they saw. a light, and a 
man replacing some old pit props. 
He turned, startled. “ What’re \ou 
doing down here ? ” he snarled. 

** Looking for someone who wears 
grey silk,” said Roger. Immediately 
the riiai; Hung himself on. Roger, 
But Jtril.crashed a'big piece of coal on ' 
his head;* He fell at their feet. Moving 
the fifcpS. -Jhey found—a hooded 
cloak Of grey Silk, “ Mr. Simpson,”, 
they yelled, “ here’s your phantom.” 




v And when the Musturdecrs reached 
the pithead, the manager- expressed 
his gratitude in no uncertain terms 
for the laying of the phantom. 

* When the Mustardeers got back to 
their digs, their landlady told them 
a boy had brought a message from 
Mary. “ He said to tell you to come 
at once to that hawker's hut up the 
canal, him as has the puppies she 
went to see.”' 

J While she was speaking, Jim Was 
unconsciously twisting his little finger 
over the other. “Don’t 
keep doing that, young 
man, or you'll be having 
a finger like that hawker 
I'm a-telling you about.” 
“What!” yelled Jim. “My stars!” 
said Roger. “The Man . with ,the 
Twisted Finger. He must have recog¬ 
nised us in the village. He’s using 
Mary as a'decoy, but he doesn’t know 
we’ve been forewarned. Mrs. Braggs, 
get the police to come after us, 
quick.” 

Out they dashed. Meeting a group 
of men, Roger yelled. ” Come on. 
chaps, we’ve got the man who killed 
your mates.” He explained as they 
ran. 

When Twisty Finger saw the men 
coming, he lit a piece of fuse attached 
to a strong wooden case. “ Goodbye, 
little girl.” he said to Mary. “Sorry 
I must hurry. Your friends will be 
just in time to go—up. I think—with 
you.” He pulled out a motor cycle, 
jumped astride arid shot aw'ay. Roger 
and Jim ran to the hut. They were just 
in time to release Mary and get her 
to safety when the hut blew up. 
Then Mary told what Twisty had 
revealed. The “ghost plot ” was 
his—to upset production. Sometimes, 
the ghost “ arranged ” an accident; 
sometimes he injected a poison 
difficult to detect. “ Well, even 
though Twisty got aw'ay again,” said 
Roger, “ we’ve upset his scheme. 
And we have yoi/safe,.Mary.” 

Sun Jim : “ That's two things to he 
thankful far, as the man said, glad that 
he could still get meat and a dab of 
mustard to go on it." 

THE MUSTARDEERS* OATH 


We will have mus¬ 
tard whenever we 
cap get it. It 
good food taste 
It helps us to keep 
healthy and strong. 

We will have Mustard— 


makes 

better. 



Col snail's 


VIiiNlard 
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